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LNS # 812 includes excerpts from 
NACLA’s latest report: DEL MONTE: Planting 

the Seeds of Empire. For a full copy of 
the report, contact them at Box 57 Cathedral 
Station, NY, NY 10025.. 

W e’re also running reports on the recent 
nuclear accident at the Hanford Nuclear 
Reservation in Washington state, and the 
massive pollution of the dangerous chemical 
Mi rex into the waters of Lake Ontario by 
a subsidiary of the Occidental Petroleum 
Corporation. 

In the next packet we plan to run an 
article on the banks* tightening their 
grip on hospitals. 

Public schools and universities in most 
parts of the country have now begun and we’d 
appreciate' hear ing from you if there’s 
school-related news m your area — teachers 
strikes, busing, education cutbacks, etc. 

Bur for that matter, any news in your area 
is of interest to us, sc keep us in mind. 

LNS economic news: we report a slow 

but steady income from subscribers this 
summer, but we’re looking for a spurt of 
activity by all subscribers this fall. 

Please pay as promptly and as fully as 
possible. Thanks 

LNS 


If ycu are missing a page or get a badly printed graphic, let us know and we’ll send you another soon 


"• v * * MVRFX CONTAMINATES LAKE ONTARIO; 

"VO • i RSI STENT PESTICIDE KNOWN** 

v ' a \uKk lN^* ' a New TOrk State chemical man-' 
i? damping large amounts of Mnex, a known 
gen, ,iuj Lake Ontario, effectively contam- 
r hc uktO large 1 Ash population. 

‘ h ~ Ho-Asr Chemical Company — a subsidiary of 
v dental Pet i oi earn — claims- it stopped production 
h v MjDstdn.e m 1967. But a recent New Yoik 

• -»*v ^ • v es t igat ion disclosed that over one pound 

-• 0 uf the highly dangerous Substance — a huge 

... c fur this chemical »« flows into the lake 
t . :go Hooker pipes, 

i-Ux theimore , a permit issued by the United 

* - '• - ■' Enviionmentai Protection Agency itself actu- 
-'*> a lowed Hooker to dump thousands of pounds of 
••■'•hti highly toxic chemicals I among them PCB’s) 

.■'.*0 the lake daily s 

M lo permit anything like this m a single 
i . v . s li -Edible/’ one EPA scientist was quoted 
" "I don’t think I have ever seen a permit 

i-i this much junk It has alt the makings of a 

a : I i a i . 11 

'hr limes investigation also revealed that 
i siazt Department of Environmental Conservation 
~ p: ceding with plans to stock Lake Ontario 

* r fj m.-i 110 ns of salmon in spite of warnings about 
V: c,; -rum scientists and others on their own 

■ 2 1 1 - 

f -h in Lake Ontario contain large amounts of 
- u which then accumulates m humans who eat 

.craminated fish. Yet the Statens Environmental 
Prct c-.t ion Agency is also moving ahead with a $10 
c hatchery to produce salmon and trout for 
' fishing, slated to bring money to the region* s 
> g economy. The fish will be stored in the 
aiiii cared waters of Lake Ontario,, 

Mi r ex 

Mi rex is a powerful chlorine compound — 11 the 
c.c. • r persistent pesticide known/’ according to Bill 
from the Environmental Defense Fund, a 
pub.- ; : interest law group which has been working 
■1 M.rex iit igat ion for several years. 

• he pesticide was first Introduced in 1946 
•. ghr fire ants, an insect found in large numbers 
rnt southern states. According to members of 
3 ..pciative Georgia farm, one of several community 
^rcups currently fighting the use of Mirex, the 
: build high mounds and have a painful sting, 

*_r are relatively harmless. 

i-u'ind to be carcinogenic in mice and rats, 

M. a - an degrade into Kepone, a highly toxic 
- ..iDs •: ance 0 Allied Chemical Company, which produced 
is currently charged in a series of massive 
and vivil suits resulting from the pollu- 
* t Virginia waterways and workers* exposure 
hemi cal 

h. iit d also produced Mir ex, but has pulled out 
production to avoid possible lawsuits stem- 
n i. cat the chemical's hazards. It sold its only 
y- plant in Mississippi to that state last 
- j-jt $ 1 to get nd of it. 

”;he major problem with Mir ex is its long- 
er ; y/* said Butler. Poured onto ground 

5,-Xyr. 


com cob grits and mixed with soybean oil, Mirex 
is then sprayed by plane over 12 to 18 million 
acres of nine southern states . 

**That*s massive exposure/* Butler told LNSo 
"It builds up in the food chain and gets into 
human food/* Agricultural products from the south 
-- including beef, which has also been found to 
contain Mirex -- are shipped all over the United 
States. 

From 40 to 50 percent of all samples taken from 
human tissues in the states using Mirex have shown 
the chemical to include ’'levels above one part 
per million, which is really astonishing/* reports 
Butler. And the chemical hasn ! t prevented the 
spread of fire ants. 

Hooker Chemical Co. Nervous 

Meanwhile, Mirex continues to spill into Lake 
Ontario from the Hooker plant, and the company 
remains silent. **Mirex is a hot potato/ 1 said 
Jerry Wildenfeld, Hooker* s director of environment- 
al health, n and we are under strict orders to 
refer all inquiries to the public relations depart- 
ment. ** 

The plant is reported to be storing 200^000 
pounds of the chemical m its Niagra Falls plant, 
and though Hooker would like to get rid of it, no 
buyers have been found. 

Now Hooker won’t sell Mirex unless fully pro- 
tected by an insurance company against possible d 
damage suits and no insurance companies are inter- 
ested. 

"They can read the papers about Kepone as well 
as you or I/* said Butler. "They know the Allied 
officials have already plead guilty to millions 
of dollars worth of civil fines.** 

Mirex -- Big Business for South 

The fire ant program has grown over the years 
to a political boondoggle involving millions of 
taxpayers* dollars. **It*s a patronage system/* 
is how Butler describes it. 

"It's a way of getting the money down to the 
districts of the senior committee chairmen of the 
House and Senate agriculture committees and the 
appropriations committees -- the Talmadges, the 
Stennises, the Eastlands „„ . .These guys are the 
old line agricultural politicians that. „ .rise to 
power in the agriculture and appropriations com- 
mittees and vote themselves money to get rid of 
fire ants. 

"The local powers get on the fire ant commit- 
tees in each county, and the money goes for trucks 
and helicopters and planes. Some of the agriculture 
commissioners have a private air force that is 
used to disseminate Mirex o" 

EPA Rules on Mirex 

On Friday, September 3 S the EPa announced a 
tentative settlement which will result in the 
cancelation of Mirex production at the end of the 
year in its present formulation, and in a two- 
thirds diluted formulation by the end of next 
year. And not surprisingly, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has already come up with a sup- 

(continued on page 6„ „ „) 
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MCNTL: r LAN! INC THE SEEDS OF EMPIRE 




: ' ' "'••• ' «. • I he j^l'.s^ing article was ex- 

• 2 : " u£l MiNIE; BVIIEB FRJiIS, published in 
icsur „/ 'h- Latin America and Empire 

_> - * r h~. fn.rth At.- ritual C ingress an Latin 

•^--s Ihic s-i T i:n ji'.Az^.s sn the histary 
• j' I - ' M.ntrz x'-d i,s : r* tai in understand- 

'*'■ 7 T arr^ng ugr i Cui t ^ru / w^ikst e, and 

' ' ' or. - ^ t ■: - r p : r a : .' C- 'tr t ftey - i '« £ / 
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. . ' r < i8/0 r 3, 'he Chinese were :he iirsi ii 

K- • - cr,-.;gh: in - , the : ; .hatdt . By this time, 


ca nr.er and a hundred workers : odd turn or: & of 

pea: he. s as : heap iy as Del Man: e Thus *b.e n ev c or- 
p or alien, * ike maty if the o * t er sms i ging g i *.nr s of 
'"be f : : d p r c : = s s an g in due try , se l zed the i c i r la. t.i /e 
In :r.e area w h e ' - ‘bey ::„d out d: the. suable: firms 
- - i n marks r log - r.a fc ran d ad* : e t : i s mg 

In .9 . , r he : rmpany embarked open the n r r •: 
fidtiica. <s j ■ er: isiog campaign ever under .laker by a 
fruit :arni:-.g ccmpany . From rhe beginning,. De. Monte 
b i a s : e d rta: its brand name wa s s y r. onyme as * i oh 
"quality" and a modern style :r livings 

I: di.ers.iiy its l me c l armed gi cds ; Dei Monte 
pur based :» set up plants a: rise "he , By 

i926, .arming iaell.it 1*9 in Illinois, Wi»:cr.e m, 
Minnes::a and f_ciida " urned ia f . alined pride ;e ic&ng- 
_og r : ::l peas and sweer .urn r: grapefruit and 
Sa-eik.v-' If- dr. a x:r spe lal leaning traits in 
rhe 1 9 2 0 ’ - a_ s . led ■ h ^ : imp any i n t : the ran k s c f 
the emergirg mi 3 r i ; at lira . : trp: rations s when ir began 
gretvirg p: rcapp.es •: c Heiti and -rhe Philippines.. 

D - . M.ne s labor Imperatives 

Ma j i ; i nr. a ' i : i s ?. r : ant ing have been few and 
fat brTWeen, and the basic teihnclcgy that gees inti 
pnd'jttng a -at :f pea hes today is little differ e.r.-r 
from : hat smp 1 : y e d in .9x6. 

The . r d . s ' - > if iabrr intensive (requires a 


j i 'hr Chinese who had beer* b ' _ . gh: : o the 
va ' it. t v build r iix ad= and wcrK :he gold 
- we ■ r w i ■ h _ l w : r k , and S a n franco =-:i and ether 
parsed ravlst legislation [ho' barred rhe 
i [ Vi many urban j /bs Here was the ideal 
atu* .". C j e to: the growers 


targe work lore- and sloes it is unable to rot costs 
by devc I :p»ng iabo : -sa ; log ma binary , the o ant irg 
c ompani s s s t ' i o s d = sp e -a * s ly : o ho Id down the ■: : s t s 
of labor The : arm cries s - e k cor r he cheap e. s * 1 ah: o 
pool, osuaiiy drawing from rhe ranks of Third World 
immigrants, nationa. minor files and women. 


Bv when the wer ta-wide depression oi the 1890 f s 
r_ k , using widespread unemployment in Caiifor- 
. ‘ - it*es and fields, a furor oi anti -Chinese 
...c: s erupted and the Chinese were driven from 

r a g x Ult-Ial Va 1 16) S O I GalltCl fxla ^ 

II' ic saga C t the Chinese was repeated many times 
, „ : n : . iomiigr ant. groups in subsequent decades: a 
migrant labor force would be lured into the 
..id- a^: .ng periods of agnoul t-*r ai expansion only 
t c d:..^n out and cabe^^d M undesixable M whenever 


Organizing among agricultural workers began m 
response tc the devastating impact of the Depress ion 0 
Their ranks swelled in the previous decade by immi- 
grants from Mexico and T he Philippines and by white 
workers who tame t California as the "new land ci 
opportunity," there were at least 250,000 agricultural 
workers in the state by rhe early 1930 So Many of 
them oul d not even find seasonal work once the 
Depression set in The growers took full advantage 
of the labor grot, driving wages to all-tiiie lews. 


o..r,:ur. c.^urred in the business cycle, 
gc i l zing^he C a no co g Ind us t ry 
i He g l _ w c h c t . ap * t a 1 * s t agii^ ui tore m Cal i— 


r r : a 


:e d r c ihe emergence of another factor m 


Due it these despera*? conditions, a statewide 
campaign t.c organize agxi -.tfi^ural workers was launch- 
ed in 1930 by the Cannery and Agricultural Workers 
Indus ti’ial Union 'CAWTU) ; a new union with oic-se 
t ies to the C ommur 1st Party , 


. 1 1 . : c agribusiness -- r he anna ag ondustry. Stimu- 

tn rhe demand Caliicmia fruit, a numbex 
i rxali • dcneries and dried i ■ :if processing firms 
[;•■ rgtci ic the fate i8/0's' and 80’ s.. However, their 
■ .jOk: .vf - e .on r hinned t^i by the downturn of the 
c -I''-— y ic m the 1 8 9 0 ’ s 

beexiog a Way' weather these economic shocks, 
cc . anftiftg industry, like ether sectors of UoS. 

:i: .It ‘..ring, began to cocso: idare In i899, eleven 
mp-r;es merged to term the largest canning firm 
c :he w ^ : id, the California fruit Canners Asscciacion 
. ICA 1 In i9i6, another merge: took place with the 
. rx.rg Dei M„nte, iegany registered under the 

.me -i 'he Caxitcinia Pa k-atg Corporation,, 


As agricuicc . end i cions worsened^ the union 

became a mere mi titan! fere. By 1933 s this labor 
strife sent *b . « wa ves tbitugh. California's agi I- 
business cnteiests, as 31 major strikes occurred 
elf e ting '-»8. 000 w o c k er s < f our f f ii ihs c f wh cm w e r e 
led by the CAW IU ; As one worker said, "We would have 
co starve wording, so we decided to starve striking 0 " 

Io ..ombar the. i.nr.Teased lab ex militancy, Del 
Monte and the stats growers organized the Associated 
Farmers of California * Inc., which built stockades 
for holding striking workers, developed ar espionage 
system, ard maintained special files in San Francisco 
on over 1000 labor organizers => These files were 
made available t :• local aloiilffs and the state police 


n i Ci. Del Monte was * ne biggest canning 
„ : p ^ : a : : _ u x a the w^ r id , *ic i arge volume did not 
- t *■ cignifi ant per iiu. . w-st advantages over 
a a iirm with one 
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Del Monte was a majo>r force behind this new 
organization It served as the chief fundraiser for 
the Associated Farmers s soliciting contributions 

(7/812) ~~ Sep t ember 8 , 1 9 ? 6 more , 


•' " ' ' r smh as Standard Oil of California 

i u' t ! k GoS and Electric.. 

. - i ^ v-* the gii'wers and their allies confronted 
*. > . mw ' r koi s and the CAWIU head on. Strikes were 

' ' r 1 1 iv [ v T’vkvn by the growers and the state gov- 
v '■ T.or.z threw tr s weight behind the anti-union drive. 

* ■' «-945 the police raided the offices of the 

icd Lhc union’s main leaders were thrown in 
pr vv r, The farmworkers organization was crushed and 
t iv grvat wave cf strikes came to an end. 

Repression in the tanneries was similar to that 
ir - -be tit ids. The California Processors and Growers 
Ass«..‘C is r . ic n, founded by Del Monte, was instrumental 
-n gen ing the Teamsters and the AFL to collaborate 
m undermining the more militant union locals. In 
i9-o the Teamsters solidified their hold when the 
AFL granted them total jurisdiction over the canneries. 

Dynamics of Expansion 

For Dei Monte and monopoly capita L in general, 

World War II ended the social and economic unrest of 
:he Depression years and ushered in a new era of pros- 
perity Del Monte plants that had been running at 
half their capacity in the 1930's strained their 
pc doc'ive limits as the U.S, government purchased 
up : : : 0% cl the company’s canned goods for the army, 
navs a nd allied governments 

in 194/, Del Monte profits were up more than 
300 % over previous years, and by 1950 it owned major 
canning and processing facilities in 14 states. 

Del Mcntt’s drive to develop the U.S. market 
for special delicacies, like pineappples and sardines, 
lea the company to extend its foreign operations. 

It expanded ics pineapple plantations in the Philippines 
and then in 1954, due to the dwindling catch of sar- 
dines off California’s coast, Del Monte began fish- 
ing for sardines in Walvis Bay in South West Africa. 

However, by the mid-1950’s, further expansion 
m the U.S, market was limited. The per capita con- 
sumption of canned goods showed signs of leveling 
off, wLth growth rates of less than half a percent 
per year. 

Buc Del Monte had to expand in spite of obsta- 
cles As a vice president: cf the company said, "In 
industry you can’t get into a static situation — 
you’ve gcc to grow." Faced with this imperative, 

Del Monte focused on two avenues for further growth — 
foreign markets and diversification. 

After developing mar Rets in Canada, Italy, England 
and ocher European countries, m the 1960’s Del Monte 
moved into third world nations with its canneries. 

Here Del Mcnte had two objectives — to develop mar- 
kets within the countries themselves, and to use them 
as bases ler exporting to the industrialized nations. 

With low labor costs, countries like Kenya be- 
came havens for locating canneries whose production 
was destined almost exclusively for the developed 
countries. One new Del Monte cannery operation 
took advantage of cheap labor m three regions of 
the world: tuna from the Philippines and Ecuador 

was leaded cn Del Monte ships and processed in 
Puerto Rican canneries for export to the United 
States 

By 1967, Del Monte owned facilities in 20 
countries and international sales were growing three 

PAGE*’ 5 


times as fast as domestic sales « By 1972 the com- 
pany advertised in at least 25 countries, using 
television, radio, newspapers and billboards to 
alter the eating habits and diets of millions 
of people. 

The drive to diversify domestic operations 
began in 1966 with the purchase of Granny Goose, 
a major producer of potato chips and snack foods 
in California. The next year Del Monte pur- 
chased Service Systems Corp . s a supplier of 
meals to institutions around the country, which 
also runs a chain of vending machines and pro- 
vides security police for multinational firms. 

Del Monte also went into trucking, shipping, 
the restaurant and hotel business, and interna- 
tional air freight to cut its transportation costs. 

By the early 1970’s, Del Monte boasted that 
it wasn’t merely a canning company, but a diver- 
sified corporation in the "world-wide business 
of feeding people." 

The Home Front 

While expanding its world-wide operations, 

Del Monte confronted a new challenge in Califor- 
nia. The state’s farmworkers, who had been bru- 
tally repressed in the 1930's, continued to push 
for unionization in the succeeding decades. 

Finally in the 1960’s they made significant ad- 
vances under the leadership of the United Farm 
Workers . 

Confronted with worker militancy, Del Monte 
moved some of its fresh produce operations, such 
as asparagus farming, to Mexico. But it has no 
intention of moving its California canning opera- 
tions abroad. While fresh produce operations can 
be moved, high tariffs on imported canned goods 
make it economically unfeasible for Del Monte to 
rely on canneries abroad to service its large 
U.S. market. 

Though still sowing the bitter fruits of agri- 
cultural labor, Del Monte is facing increasing 
resistance among U.S. workers, and new challenges 
from third world governments increasingly sensi- 
tive about foreign exploitation of their natural 
resources. 

-30- 

(The September issue of Latin America and Empire 
Report, with detailed sections on Del Monte’s 
exploits in Mexico, Hawaii and the Philippines, 
Africa and Guatemala, can be ordered from NaCLA, 

PcO. Box 57, Cathedral Station, N.Y. , NYY. 10027 
for $1.25. See LNS packets #664, 706 and 736 
for articles on rank and file cannery workers.) 
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DEL MONTE: QUALITY WATER? 

While many canned foods state their drained 
weight on the label, Del Monte cnly gives the net 
weight, which includes both water, juice or syrup, 
and the fruit or vegetable. A 1969 Department of 
Agriculture study found that in 6 out of 11 canned 
items, Del Monte products had the lowest drained 
weight of all brands compared. 

Quality water at an average of 14% more for 
the Del Monte brand than for other canned labels on 
the shelf. 
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SOUTH AFRICA WOOS AMERICAN PUBLIC FAVOR 

\Fh iORK (LNS; -- The South African government is 
‘-Tying its best to turn U t S* public favor in its direc- 
tion -- and is using black Americans to do it. 

Badly in need of a face-lift, the white minority 
xegime signed a contract this spring with the U.S. 
public relations firm of Sydney S, Baron Co. to the 
tune of $365,000, Andrew Hatcher, a black man, was 
hired as a vice-president of the P.R. firm just about 
the time the South African contract was signed. He 
chen appeared cn the NBC "Today" show June 23 to de- 
bate the current situation in South Africa with Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa director George Houser, who is 
white. 

Hatcher defended the white minority government, 
said that South Africa was the U.So’s best ally in 
Africa, and maintained tha 4- increased American invest- 
ment could help to bring about change- 

'The South African government has also made hay 
O'tot of a recent trade agreement between a black-owned 
Mississippi company, and a white-owned South African 
firm. Under this agreement the E.F.Young Co„, which 
is headquar tea ed in Meridian, Mississippi, will sup- 
ply a wide range of its special "black" cosmetic skin 
lighteners and hair straighteners to the Andrew 
Harding Pty, Ltd. which will market them in South 
Africa. 

The contract, seen as a triumph by the South 
Africans, was signed in front of the Mississippi 
governor in a partying atmosphere which included the 
presentation of South Afiican gifts to the governor. 

Not everybody was so happy about the deal in 
Mississippi, however, and Henry Kirksey, an indepen- 
dent black politician, running for the Senate against 
conservative segregationist John Stennis, attacked the 
contract. "The native people of South Africa and Rho- 
desia don’t need any cosmetics," said Kirksey. "They 
need help to get the European apartheid thieves off 
their backs," 

But South Africa’s constant re-iteration of the 
argument that it is changing and that economic devel- 
opment will help that chang e fias been bought by some 
Anerican blacks, including 1960 ? s civil rights acti- 
vist Charles Evers, Evers, who is now the mayor of 
Meridian, responded to Kirksey’ s attack on the cos- 
metics deal by saying, "Just let us get into South 
Africa and that monster of servication will come tumb- 
ling down." 

"U.S. investment in South Africa has grown from 
almost nothing to over $1,5 billion in the last 25 
years. While apartheid has intensified, the Bantu- 
stans have been established and thousands of politi- 
cal prisoners have been jailed or shot,” points out 
the American Committee cn Africa (ACOA). "It seems 
unlikely then that a contract tc supply cosmetics will 
bring that system crumbling down." 

"The South African government has learned to hide 
its iron fist in a velvet glove," concludes ACOA, "thus 
it now allows blacks to travel out of South Africa, and 
even to be quite strongly critical of apartheid, so 
long as they accept ’the possibility of change within 
the system’ and do not identify themselves with libera - 
ton movement politics. For the men and women who do 
adopt such an uncompromising stance there are no over- 
seas tours or velvet gloves, only the guns of Soweto 
or the prison bars cf Robben Island." 

-30- 
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COURT BATTLE FOR REPATRIATION OF 

VIETNAMESE M BABYLIFT" CHILDREN CONTINUES 

NEW YORK CLNS) — Lawyers and Vietnamese parents 
are still fighting for the recovery of 2,700 Vietna- 
mese children airlifted to the United States on the 
eve cf the liberation of South Vietnam. But the bat- 
tle to reclaim the "orphans", now into its seventeenth 
month, is painfully slow, with a federal district court 
judge seemingly doing his best to prolong the suit. 

The U.S. government has claimed that over 90% of 
the children were validly released for adoption. But 
in early August, California lawyer Mas Yonemura, an 
"expert" chosen by the government, reviewed the Immi- 
gration Service investigation of the April, 1975 Viet- 
nam "orphan airlift" and found only 30% of the child- 
ren validly released for adoption. 

Thus Yonemura’ s findings agreed with a similar 
investigation carried out by Dr. Ta Van Tai of the 
Harvaid Law School, the legal expert chosen by the 
children’s lawyers. 

Neither Yonemura nor Tai considered the possibili- 
ty of invalid or fraudulent documents in the children’s 
files o This could mean that even more of the children 
are not eligible for adoption, according to the Center 
for Constitutional Rights, which is representing the 
children. 

CCR lawyer Nancy Stearns charges that the Immi- 
gration Service was "self-serving" in its investiga- 
tion of the "orphans" and tried to cover up the fact 
that many of the children are not eligible. "For 
example/’ she said, "when an Immigration investigator 
concluded that a child was ’not eligible', his super- 
visor would cross out the word ’not’ to make the child 
eligible. 

"Also, Immigration completely reversed its usual 
standard by assuming all children eligible unless it 
could be proven otherwise. Thus, if there was no docu- 
mentation cf the documentation was fraudulent. Immi- 
gration would find the child eligible." 

"It can only be assumed," she concluded, "that 
pressure was put on the Immigration Service to find as 
many children eligible as possible in view of the ob- 
vious political nature of the Babylift which was 
hastily planned to gain sympathy for the war." 

The suit against the government’s airlift was 
filed by the Center when the lift was still in prog- 
ress. Seeking the reunification of the children with 
their Vietnamese parents, the suit argued that the 
Babylift was illegal according to U.S., Vietnamese 
and international law. It sought, "in a single form, 
before the passage of time erases the children’s memo- 
ries ... establishment of procedures for locating the 
natural parents and repatriating and reuniting the 
children with them." 

Since then Federal District Court Judge Spencer 
Williams denied class action status to the lawsuit and 
the tracing of parents of ineligible children. The 
Center is seeking a reversal of that ruling and also 
the removal of Judge Williams. Lawyers maintain that 
he has unnecessarily caused long delays in the lawsuit. 
Judge Williams’s ruling denying the children’s attor- 
neys access to Immigration files was overturned in the 
first appeal last year. 

"The longer they prolong it, the more they win," 
commented Stearns. 
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TEN INJURED IN WASHINGTON NUCLEAR ACCIDENT; 

study cites hazards of nuclear waste materials 

NEW YORK lLNSj — The perils of the country’s 
billion dollai nuclear industry were illustrated 
on August 30 when a small explosion of nuclear 
waste materials sprayed two workers with radioactive 
materials and contaminated eight other workers with 
lower doses 

The explosion ; which occurred at the Hanford 
Nuclear Reservation near Richland, Washington, was 
caused by unexpected chemical reactions in a 13- 
quart container of liquid radioactive wastes,- The 
reactions caused pressure to build and shatter the 
container, along with a plexiglass window that was 
supposed to protect workers from the radioactive 
materials . 

Atlantic Richfield operates Hanford under a 
government contract to extract a radioactive element, 
americium, from liquid plutonium radioactive wastes 
stored in the facility’s underground tanks . Ameri- 
cium is sold to the oil-drilling and medical indus- 
tries as an alpha-emitting isotope,. 

The most severely injured worker received "way 
more radiation than he should have,” and another 
worker was also badly contaminated, according to 
Dr Brice Britenstem, a doctor at the Hanford 
facility, who has been treating the injured,, 

"It'll still be a while before we can determine 
the long-term effects from the americium on the 
patient," Britenstem said The most severely injured 
worker injested americium as a result of the ex- 
plosion. 

But Britenstem minimized the effect of the 
radiation on the patient, whom he said was suffer- 
ing no immediate effects from the radiation c 

Although Britenstem said that the eventual 
effects of americium on humans is unknown, he ad- 
mitted that experiments with laboratory animals in- 
jected with americium eventually caused lung, liver 
kidney and blood damage, along with bone malignancy . 

Government Report Lists Nuclear Dangers 

Warning of even greater dangers involving 
the nuclear industry, a study made before the August 
30 accident at Hanford concluded that 75 million 
gallons of high level radioactive wastes and millions 
of gallons of low level radioactive wastes stored 
in nine scattered locations m the United States re- 
present a major health hazard. 

The 172 -page report was prepared for the federal 
Energy Research and Development Administration (ERDA) 
by an outside consultant. The report was obtained 
and made public by Ralph Nader on September 7. 

Nader is a longtime critic of the nuclear industry . 

Millions of gallons of radioactive wastes 
are produced yearly by nuclear fission in 61 com- 
mercial reactors that generate electricity, govern- 
ment reactors that produce atomic weapons materials, 
and reactors for propulsion on naval ships. 

Thus, the report concludes, "A major radio- 
active waste problem already exists in the United 
States," and that escape of material into the air 
or water would "constitute a radiological hazard 
for hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of 
years , " 


The report charged that the existing system 
of storing wastes soon "will be unworkable” and 
that federal enforcement of safety standards "will 
be ineffective’* without drastic reorganization of 
these functions . 

The government’s past handling of radioactive 
material has been "marred in a sufficient number 
of instances to be a cause for concern," the report 
added o 

Two major issues cited by opponents of nuclear 
power are the dangers of release of radioactive 
materials into the atmosphere and the disposal 
of nuclear waste materials produced fay reactors. 

At the government’s major storage facility 
m Hanford, Washington, 18 leaks have resulted in 
losses of 430,000 gallons of high level radioactive 
wastes into the surrounding soil. According to 
another recent study, conducted by the Environment- 
al Protection Agency, plutonium was being washed out 
of low level waste buried in a commercial dump 
in Kentucky into the surrounding soil. 

"These leaks have neither killed nor injured 
anyone to date," the report to the Energy Research 
and Development Administration said. "Nonetheless, 
their hazard will remain for hundreds of thousands 
of years o" 
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ISRAEL AND HOLLYWOOD PLAN FILM ON ENTEBBE RAID 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin has prophesized that the Entebbe raid will 
"become a legend," and Warner Brothers will do its 
part to carry out the prophecy. 

The film company and the Israeli government 
have reached an agreement which will allow them 
to glorify the raid and profit from it at the 
same time. 

Israel has sanctioned a $10 million Warner 
Brothers film on the raid, starring actor Steve 
McQueen o They have promised to supply Warner 
Brothers with troops, planes and military vehicles, 
as well as inside information on how the raid was 
planned and executed. 

In return, Warner Brothers will give Israel 
the right to approve the script, and has pledged 
to donate a portion of the film’s profits to an 
Israeli soldiers’ fund. 

A book on the July 4 Entebbe raid was publish- 
ed within weeks of the incident, at a time when 
Israel is facing increasing isolation in the 
international sphere. 

— 30 — 

(Thanks to Pacific News Service for this informa- 
tion.) 
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FDA-GENERAL MILLS -COLLABORATION CALLED "INAPPROPRIATE” 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Over a year ago, the Food and 
Drug Administration and General Mills announced plan 
to produce a children's book on nutrition „ But the 
plan was recently scrapped when FDA lawyers advised 
that it "would be inappropriate, though not illegal „ 
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OLGA TALAMANTE URGES SUPPORT 
FOR ARGENTINE POLITICAL PRISONERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Olga Taiamante, Chicana ac- 
LUls t imprisoned by the Argentine government for 
.XcGen months , was freed in the spring of 1976, but 
i.he defense committee formed to press for her re- 
lease continues to fight tar the freedom of the 
nine Argentinians imprisoned with her. 

Since my release , «” writes Taiamante, ”1 
Have been trying to remind others chat mine was 
not an isolated case, but rather, one instance in 
a general campaign of torture and repression in 
Argentina. The nine men and women in Azul are 
sharing the grim reality of thirty thousand other 
political prisoners. 

"In our specific case, we were arrested with- 
out charges and tortured for four days. Official 
charges, when finally submitted by the government, 
accused us of possessing a firearm and harboring 
"subversive material" in our house. The police 
could offer no witnesses to prove their first 
claim, and the handgun turned out to have been 
planted by the police in another trial. 

"We were jailed in the provincial prison in 
Acul, where I remained for sixteen months until 
public pressure and direct letter writing efforts 
secured my release. Nine cf the people originally 
jailed with me are still in that prison, including 
a year old baby born during our captivity." 

Taiamante believes that since her release 
conditions for those still in prison have become 
worse. "With a temperature cf ten degrees, not 
only are heating and blankets not provided, but 
harassment goes as far as taking clothes away 
from the prisoners, even from the baby." The 
prisoners are also not allowed to write, thus 
adding to their isolation and danger. 

The defense committee urges people to write 
immediately to the Argentine government, demanding 
immediate parole for the nine prisoners. They 
are Susana Pioli, Mirta Vaiela, Edith Stahelli 
de Frias, Osvaldo Gaspinni, Eduardo Gonzalez, 

Eduardo Grutsky, Juan Gonzalez and Julio Varela. 

Address letters to General Jorge Rafael 
Videla, President of the Republic, CASA ROSADA, 

Buenos Aires, Argentina^ 

For more information about the nine prisoners 
and the political situation in Argentina, write 
to the Olga Taiamante Defense Committee at 
Pox 1313, Oakland, California 94604. The committee 
is also in need of contributions to continue its 
work. 
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SEPTEMBER LNS BILLS ARE IN THE MAIL 

Check your Mailbox -- we just sent out September 
bills and hope you’ll make a big effort to pay yours 
as soon as possible. 

And make sure you send money to the right address 
— * that’s 17 W. 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE GUIDE AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Want to know about some of 
the alternative education organizations that exist 
in the United States today? Need fresh ideas for 
teaching this fall, up-to-date information sources 
or new educational publications to pore over? 

If so, Ed, enrri:-, A Journal of Educational 
Change, 'can help with their latest issue — an 
Educational Resource Guide, 

The 38-page issue offers a thorough look at 
what's available in the alternative education 
tieid and is equipped with brief descriptions, full 
addresses and pleasing graphics. One copy of the 
guide loses $1 with bulk rates (10 or more issues, 

60c a piece) also available. Inquire too about 
subscription rates to Edcentric, which is pub- 
lished quarterly- Iheir address is P.O.Box 10085, 
Eugene, Oregon 9 7401.. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SEE G0V rf T CONTROL 
OF MEDIA, POLL FINDS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Seventy-three percent of high 
schcci students are convinced that the "government 
regulates news by coni rolling what it releases to 
the media," according to a recent survey. 

The August -Sept ember issue of p.< d. cue, publish- 
ed by the National Association of TV Program Execu- 
tives, also released the following findings: 

** 45% cf those in the survey thought the 
government pressured the media to present news 
favorably o 

** 30% felt the media presented a "full fair, 
accurate and unbiased view of the news" less than 
half the time. 

— 30 — 

(This information comes from the business-oriented 
weekly, Advertising Age*) 

*************************************************** 

MIREX POLLUTION, continued from page 1. c , 

plemental appropriation of half a million dollars 
to find an alternative to Mir ex. 

The Environmental Defense Fund, which has re- 
presented a number of southern residents against 
Mirex as well as several conservation groups, con- 
siders the EPA agreement a victory, although a com- 
promise Ol£r 

"We’re happy the EPA is getting rid of Mirex,” 
Butler commented. "We’re unhappy at the length 
■of time of the ph ase out and we’re unhappy at 
the amount of Mirex that can be used in the interval.” 

However, the problem of what to do about the 
long-lived chemical that, has already entered the 
food chain , and is present in more than twice the 
amount allowed by federal guidelines in the 2.7 
million pounds cf fish sold annually out of Lake 
Ontario, remains to be solved. 
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TOP: "Default Song” was written by Be: Grant and Jerry Mitnick 
with help frcm friends and neighbors one night in a Brooklyn 
apartment airing a rehears ai :i their band;. The Human Condition. 
It’s cung in a style .cme where bee ween calypso and reggae. 

For much of 19 ; S thcie w = Tc frequent newspaper and television 
stories of New York City s imminen: ”def au/j. t. M In the name of 
presenting ’’default " much ci elected government's power was 
turned o r sr tc ’’Big Mao/’ the emergency Financial Control 
Board, made up mostly of appointed bankers and corporation 
executives. Jobs, education, hra.th care community culture 
hare all been cut bark wsthcvt my corresponding decrease 
in profits uj banks and torpirat 1 :ns , The song tells of the 
cruel dariy aosurdity of a system that places the basic 
survival need? m 8 hu Allen ptepir. at r he whim of ’’investor 
confidence . 

CREDIT' SiNG OUT./lNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Del Monte cannery m Hawaii- the 
major pineapple producing area in the world < 
Despite strong re si s t an o a from Dei Me n t a , 

Hu-rji lan agricultural workers were organized by 
the International Longshoremen ■ s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union ( 7 LWTJ) during the war and 
by 1972 had become the highest paid in the 
world, 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 2. 


BOTTOM LEFT 0 In 1899 ; eleven companies 
merged to form the largest canning firm 
in the world * known today as Del Monte. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 2. 

CREDIT : Driggs/NACLA/LNS 


CREDIT: NACLA/LN3 
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